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THE LIBRARY AND HALL. 

By Robert Hall. 

/^^^HE idea of describing the following sketch for a library 
was suggested by the fact that there is a constantly 
growing demand for good work which shall not neces- 
sarily be expensive. Also, that the demand in many 
cases does not create the right supply. Cheap work 
often runs too much to ornament, bursting into an over-abundance 
of decoration, making up in quantity for what it lacks in quality. 

The little sketch presented may be used in a very expensive 
manner, or it may be quite as effective if executed on a more 
simple scale. This idea might be carried out in almost any 
medium sized house, either city or country. The woodwork 
which is so often a very large item when people desire artistic 
work, may in this case be made to cost but little. The floor is 
hardwood, the mantel, bookcase, ceiling beams, etc., should all 
be alike, and almost any wood that one may fancy could be 
used, as there is no carving. 

Between the beams the ceiling is of modelled plaster, and 
almost any shade of brown ecru, or two shades of brown would 
answer for tinting the same ; and here it may be well to say 
that there is more than one way of coloring plaster, though 
there is only one way recognized as the right way, The mould- 
ed plaster that is to be colored should first have a coat of oil 
color in the lightest shade that is to be used, the next shade of 
the darkest tint, so that when the high lights are required the 
second coloring is simply rubbed off leaving the high lights 
exposed. The effect gained in this way is in every particular to 
be preferred to the method by which the shadows are laid in, 
and the high lights painted over, by this latter treatment the 
effect is heavy and the design often almost hidden. 

One might substitute fresco work instead of modelled plas- 
ter, and the expense would be considerably lessened, while the 
room (though the plaster work is much richer) would be almost 
as effective. 

The walls are supposed to be covered with burnished leather. 
This is more expensive than ordinary leather, as it necessitates 




The Library. 

the use of that part of the skin or surface upon which the hair 
grows, not only as a matter of superior veining, but it is the 
only part of the hide that will receive the necessary gloss. 

The design is stamped upon the leather and outlined with 
oxydized nails. These are very much better than the bright 
brass nails for this purpose. In place of the burnished leather 
burlap may be used, treated in exactly the same manner as the 
leather. This is comparatively a cheap wall covering, is quite 
as artistic as the leather, and is also much more desirable in a 
simply furnished house than the leather which requires more 
luxurious surroundings. The bookcases are simple, straight and 



low, with absolutely no carving of any sort. This simplicity is 
noticeable in almost all the really beautiful homes in New York, 
and people are realizing more and more how soon the eye tires 
of gew-gaws and filligree work. It soon passes out of style and 
becomes an abomination, while the plain but handsome is never 
tiresome because it is in the extreme of no one style and cannot 
become old-fashioned though it last forever. 

The hall of Mr. Pierrepont Morgan's house is a fair example 
of good design combined with simplicity. The entrance is par- 
ticularly unique. Like many large New York houses the 




entrance is upon the side street, with the hall running at right 
angles to the entrance. 

Passing through the vestibule one steps into a sort of ante- 
hall, which is a few steps below the main hall ; from this ante- 
hall, which is divided from the main hall by a carved railing 
over which are thrown old embroideries and rugs, there is an 
unbroken view of the beautiful mantel and fireplace of the large 
hall, the entrance to which is gained by ascending a few steps 
to the right of the ante-hall. This ante-hall is not only effec- 
tive, but also very useful, as it is furnished with a hall bench 
and serves as an excellent place for those on business, or mes- 
senger boys to wait. It also gives the house a most hospitable 
look as the first glimpse shows the great recessed mantel under 
which is the roaring wood fire that is always burning there 
during the season. 



The Decorator and Furnisher is one of the prettiest and best journals 
that comes to our office. It is especially rich in illustrations, and the work 
we are trying to do for the jewelers, viz., to give engravings of all new in- 
ventions and designs, the Decorator and Furnisher is able to do for its 
patrons without any difficulty. The makers of furniture and interior decor- 
ations are glad to have their beautiful goods 6et before the trade and the 
public. We notice in the number for July illustrations of beautiful flower 
panels and of repoussd work, also designs for porcelain.— Jewelers' Catalogue. 



A "Colonial" dining room (illustration) is one of the chief features of 
the Decorator and Furnisher for July. It is designed on the grand scale, 
and indicates how wealth may be profitably utilized in home adornments. 
Designs for vase and plaque adornment by C. A. Morton and Lily Marshall 
give ideas in another branch of art work, while a flower panel by E. Muller 
is very striking. The other contents are up to the high standard of this best 
magazine of its class.— Montreal Gazette, 



